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New 


Phases of American Domestic 


Architecture 


In its current issue, the Architectural 
Record publishes a selected assortment 
of country houses, which have been com- 
pleted during the past two years. These 
houses have not been selected exclusively 
with an eye to merit. The 
been made partly for the 
showing the kind of 
the better 


choice has 
purpose ot 
dwelling which 


some of American architects 


have recently been building. ‘They in 
clude types of dwellings from all the 
more iunportant centers of house con- 


struction; and the exhibit will give the 
fairer idea of the tendencies 
prevailing in American domestic design 
than would a selection made exclusively 
for the purpose of publishing only the 
very best of the recent work. 

It is, we believe, a correct inference 
from this showing that that standard of 
American domestic architecture is slow- 
ly but steadily improving. But by this 
statement we do not mean that the 
houses published herewith are on the 
average peculiarly meritorious, or even 
that they contain as many instances of 
relatively distinguished achievement as 
certain similar issues published in the 
past by the Architectural Record. 
Whether any particular house is a great 
success depends somewhat on a group 
of happy conditions, including among 
those conditions some peculiarly happy 
inspiration on the part of the designer. 
There is almost always a fortuitous ele- 
ment in the creation of a really beauti- 
ful thing. What these houses show is 
not that the better American architect 


reader a 
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has abandoned or overcome his past fail- 
ings, and has arrived at or anywhere 
near the goal of consummate domestic 
design, but that the tendencies in the 
right direction are every year becoming 
more emphatic. The time-honored er- 
rors are less conspicuous than they were. 
Helpful and really formative influences 
prevail, with fewer hindrances and over 
a larger area. The average well-to-do 
\merican business man brings a much 
more liberal group of ideas to the build- 
ing of his house than he once did, and 
his architect has obtained, in conse- 
quence, a much better opportunity to do 
himself justice. 

The worst faults of American country 
residences in the past can be traced for 
the most part to the inexperience, the 
ignorance and the perverted ideas of the 
average well-to-do house builder. The 
ordinary American of fifteen years ago 
conceived the architect as a sort of a 
broker, whose business it was to carry 
out his ideas. He usually bought his 
site and decided on the location of his 
house without taking any expert advice. 
lle deemed himself quite competent to 
decide what kind of a house the site de- 
manded, how it should be approached, 
in what direction it should face, what 
trees should be chopped down and where 
new ones should be planted. The own- 
er’s ideas about such matters would 
nearly always be wrong, or, at least, in- 
complete. If he was a very rich man 
he probably wanted a much bigger and 
more ostentatious house than was war- 
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ranted by the site. If he was a traveled 
man he may have brought home from 
the other side the vision of some Italian 
pa:ace or Jacobean manor house, which 
he must have, no matter how little they 
were suited to the surroundings. His 
requirements in respect to the plan were 
reached wholly irrespective of their nec- 
essary effect upon the design or their 
relation thereto. He was rarely willing 
to spend as much money as was neces 
sary to build a really substantial house ; 
and he was still less likely to understand 
the necessity of making liberal appropri- 
ations for the improvement of the 
grounds. The architect was encour- 
aged to spend a good deal of money on 
whelly unnecessary embellishments, but 
he was denied the money necessary to 
the fundamental correctness of the de- 
sign. His whole relation to his client 
was falsified from the start, because his 
average employer was not prepared to 
seek and trust his judgment in all really 
essential matters connected with the plan 
and the design of the house. 

Of late years these adverse conditions 
have, little by little, been very much 


ameliorated. All over the country cer- 
tain architects have been establishing a 
sound and solid local reputation. They 


are engaged by their clients, because the 
latter prefer or have been told to prefer 
their work. Their clients come to them, 
consequently, not to demand the copy 
of a Tudor abbey or a Florentine villa, 
but to request them to design the sort 
of house they are accustomed to design. 
Of course, even under these more fav 
orable conditions the client may have 
preserved many perverted ideas, and al- 
ready taken many false steps. He may 
have bought an undesirable plot of 
ground, and he may have selected on 
his land an undesirable or impracti- 
cable site. Or he may be totally unwill- 
ing to spend the money necessary to the 
adequate development of the grounds 
or to the really substantial construction 
of the house. But while in many ways 
the client may still make it difficult for 
the architect, the latter undertakes the 
work under much more favorable condi- 
tions. As a rule, he gets his work be- 
cause people have been attracted by what 


he has already done. He brings a cer- 
tain amount of personal authority and 
prestige into his relations with his cli- 
ents; and under such conditions it is 
much more likely to be his own fault in 
case he fails to obtain the support nec 
essary to the success of his work. In 
this way, and for this reason, the Amer- 
ican architectural improvement, partic- 
ularly in relation to domestic buildings, 
depends absolutely on the increased and 
increasing personal reputation of certain 
individual architects. 

It is certain that many of the old 
errors are gradually being abandoned. 
American millionaires no longer build 
palaces on suburban lots. In fact, ex- 
cept in very rare instances, they no 
longer build palaces at all. Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller and Mr. Edward H. Harri 
man have, both of them, recently com- 
pleted country houses which do not pre 
tend to be palaces or even chateaux, 
which are situated on veritable country 
estates, and which are not too large in 
size to be the dwelling of an American 
citizen. In both of these instances money 
has been freely spent; but it has been 
spent not for the purpose of construct- 
ing a showy house, which would at best 
provide a wholly inappropriate setting 
for the lives of its inhabitants, but for 
the purpose of developing a genuine 
country residence. The money has been 
spent, that is, in the purchase of suffi 
cient land, in the lay-out of the grounds 
and of gardens, and, in general, for the 
purpose of making the place interesting 
for sensible people to live in. These 
houses are the expression of a whole 
some and many-sided interest in country 
life; and as such they inevitably assume 
a more genuinely domestic atmosphere. 

In the Middle West the well-to-do 
family is tending towards the same goal 
by a somewhat different road. The rich 
people of that vicinity have, indeed, 
never shown any weakness for palatial 
villas. Their fault, if it is a fault, has 
been to spend too little rather than too 
much money on their houses. Even 
when very rich they have frequently 
been contented to erect semi-suburban 
houses on the outskirts of a large city, 
and without either any architectural pre- 
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tension, or, as a rule, much architectural 
interest. These houses were the tem- 
porary residences of men who were still 
chietly interested in business, and who 
did not have the inclination or the time 
to care very much how or where they 
lived. Of late years, however, men of 
this class in the Middle West have large 
ly increased their fortunes, and have be- 
come more interested than formerly in 
the spending of their money. While stil! 
tied to their business, and while still but 
little inclined to assume the responsi 
bility of very large country estates, they 
are tending to buy much more land than 
they once deemed necessary, to build 


more expensive houses and to spend 
oney more freely in the lay-out of the 
grounds and of tlower gardens. Two 
places are now being completed at Lake 
Forest, near Chicago, one for Mr. Har- 
Id McCormick and one for Mr. Philip 
\rmour, which will in these respects es- 
tablish a new standard for that part of 
hie Co untry. 

Llence it is that wherever in the United 
States country houses of any arcnitec- 
tural pretension are being erected, they 
are tending much more uniformly to ad- 
here to a certain type. This type, which 

substantially that of an all-around 
ountry place, has always been found 
near Boston and Philadelphia; and now 
he well-to-do families in the other large 

erican cities are coming to acknowl- 
ve its desirability—New Yorkers by 
abandonment of their former weak- 
ess for superfluous ostentation, West- 
n families by their willingness to pay 
ore substantial and more complete 
ar signed houses. 

Because of these improved general 
‘onditions, a constantly increasing group 
f American architects are obtaining 
dmirable opportunities for really excel 
lent work; and they are showing their 
appreciation of these advantages by 
their success in stamping their buildings 
with their own individual architectural 
point of view and interest. An increas- 
ing number of very genuine personal 
successes are beginning to emerge above 
the architectural horizon architects 
who are successes not merely because 
they have designed a large number of 
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conspicuous buildings, but because their 
work is absolutely their own and 1s rec- 
ognized as such by a loyal and a numer- 
ous following. It would be invidious to 
mention these gentlemen by name, be- 
cause their numbers are still very small, 
compared to the total number of practic- 
ing architects. It might be difficult to 
name more than fifteen men who have 
made for themselves the right kind of 
a reputation, and whose work is char- 
acterized by the right kind of integrity 
and distinction. But these dozen or 
more gentlemen are scattered all over 
the country, and their personal styles, 
however they differ one from another, 
are emphatic and unmistakable. Wher- 
ever they appear they exercise a pro- 
found influence upon the architecture of 
their vicinity, both by affording desirable 
models for imitation and by educating a 
small but influential part of the public 
into understanding the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of an architect in relation 
to his client. 

The position of these exceptional 
American architects and the excellence 
of their work depends absolutely upon 
the interest their work has created in a 
certain number of people, and in the con- 
fidence reposed in them by their clients. 
We have remarked above that the chief 
drawback of the American architect 
used to be that the average client re- 
garded him as an agent, rather than as 
a disinterested and authoritative expert, 
and that when the client had any ideas 
or preferences the architect was expect- 
ed merely to carry them out. Under 
such conditions the relation established 
between the architect and the client were 
as difficult and as unwholesome when 
the client had no preferences of his own 
as when he had a large number of very 
bad ones. The necessary conditions of 
mutual confidence and fruitful co-oper- 
ation had not been established. The 
client had not sought the architect 
because he appreciated the peculiar qual- 
ity of the latter’s work, but because of 
some wholly irrelevant reason; and in 
the course of a prolonged and compli- 
cated business relationship occasions 
would surely arise on which the archi- 
tect would suffer, because his client did 
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not possess the right kind of confidence 
in him. 

The architect can do far better work 
for a client with definite ideas and 
strong preferences, provided such a cli- 
ent is attracted to him by a genuine ad- 
miration of his past achievements, and 
provided this admiration of his ability 
flowers after personal acquaintance and 
personal confidence. 

It cannot be too frequently repeated, 
consequently, that one essential condi- 
tion of American architectural improve- 
ment in general, and of the better op- 
portunities of individual architects, is a 
proper popularization of the work of 
the better American architects. lhe 
larger the number of people who can be 
brought to know the work of the lead- 
ing American architects, and to discrim- 
inate intelligently the better from the 
worse, and one kind of good from an- 
other kind of good, the quicker the 
progress will be. That is the kind of 


ee a no ae 


“education” the American 
public needs. They need to know the 
difference between the real and _ the 
sham, the bold and the timid, the first- 
rate and the second-rate work which is 
being accomplished by their own con- 
temporaries; and that kind of popular 
knowledge will be more useful to Amer 
ican architecture and the American 
architect than any amount of interest in 
medieval churches or Il‘rench chateaux. 
It is on the foundation of such discrim 
inations that the good American, when 
he comes to build, will select his archi- 
tect; and whenever he makes a mistake 
in his selection, the architect who is 1m- 
mediately benefited thereby may well 
suffer in the long run a much more con- 
siderable degree of injury. The core 
of the whole business consists in the 
ability of the client to select an architect 
who deserves his preference and is cap- 
able of earning his confidence. 


A.C. David. 
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VIEW OF MATHER HOUSE AND GARDEN 


Cleveland, O 


Chas, A. Platt, Architect 
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WILLIAM G. MATHER, ESQ 


Chas. A. Platt, Architect 


The House of William G. Mather 


CHARLES A. PLATT, Architect 


he country place of Mr. William G. 
Mather is situated on the outskirts of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and lies between the 
lake and the Lake Shore Boulevard. In 
area it does not consist of more than a 
few acres, but its advantages, in its nat- 
ural state, were considerable. It had, 
in the first place, the great advantage 
of a large frontage on the lake. It was 
in part well wooded, and the level of 
the whole plot was well above that of 
the water. The beauty of the water 
view, and the sharp falling away of the 
land as it approached the lake, made it 
desirable to situate the house very near 
the shore; and the question immediately 
arose as to the best way of tying-in the 
untidy and straggling shore line into the 
architectural scheme of the house. In 
order to accomplish this result, the arch- 
itect, Mr. Charles A. Platt, adopted a 
bold expedient. It so happened that the 
line of the shore, apart from its inciden- 
tal irregularities, approximated to the arc 
of a circle. The architect, consequently, 
built a strong concrete retaining wall, 
very much in the shape of a crescent, 
terminated at either end with circular 
piers, upon which some sort of deco- 
rated structure will eventually be erect- 
ed. Then the land was graded up from 
the top of the retaining wall to the level 
of the building. The house itself is 


reached from the lake by curved stair- 
ways leading to a semi-circular portico; 
and the water side of the house has been 
kept bare of all incidents and embellish- 


ments save this one noble and beautiful 
architectural member. 

The whole design is an admirable ex- 
ample of the successful and _ spirited 
carrying out of one dominant idea. The 
peculiar beauty of the site was consti- 
tuted by its lake view, and the crescent 
wall was built so that the house could 
be situated in the best place to com- 
mand the view. Inasmuch as the pre- 
location of the house was deter- 
mined by such a view, it was planned 
and designed so that nothing should in- 
terfere with this object. Nothing hap- 
pens on the water side of the house ex- 
cept the portico, from which this view is 
to be and which has been made 
semi-circular in outline so that it may 
harmonize with the curved lines of the 
retaining wall. The whole design comes, 
as it were, to a head in this portico, 
which is both the one ornamental mem- 
ber of the house itself, and the member 
which will be of most use and pleasure 
to the inhabitants thereof. This one 
decorative feature is so strong in con- 
ception and so dominant in effect that 
the architect has been able to dispense 
with any subordinate or inferior means 
of ornamentation. The rest of the ex- 
terior has been kept simple and _ plain 
to a degree that might have looked bare 
were it not for the way in which the 
portico compels and rewards attention. 

The property is entered by a drive- 
way, with a lodge at its southwest cor- 
ner; and this driveway skirts the west- 
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Looking Along the Fence of the Mather Place 


erly line of the plot until it reaches a 
point parallel with the line of the build- 
ing. Then it turns to the east and runs 
straight to the forecourt of the house. 
A visitor, as he approaches the house, 
will be prevented by a screen of trees 
from seeing the lake, so that the first 
glimpse he will get of the water view 
will be obtained from the house itself. 
The treatment of the grounds to the 
south of the house has been determined 


by the distribution of the trees. The 
garden has been situated on the west 


side, which is devoid of heavy foliage. 
The whole middle division of the plot, 
upon which are situated the living rooms 
of the house, and which is also com- 
paratively bare of trees, has been leveled 
and has been kept in grass, every avail- 
able device being used to give a sense 
of space and distance. Finally, the east 
side of the plot, which is more heavily 
wooded, has been kept as a grove. In 
this side, also, is to be found the service 
driveway and the entrance yard to the 
kitchen, which is, of 
from the grove by a high wall. 

A better example could hardly be de- 
sired of the logical and complete devel 
opment i 


course, screened 


of an estate which, because of 
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its nearness to a large city, was neces- 
sarily restricted in size. Every inch of 
space and every natural beauty has been 
turned to the very best account. The 
trees, which, from the lake, afford such 
an admirable background of foliage to 
the house, have been made into a park, 
in which the occupants of the house can 
enjoy shade and comparative seclusion. 
The bare, level land between the build- 
ing and the Lake Shore Boulevard has 
been left open, so as to supply a vista 
of the country beyond, and so as to give 
scale and relief to the grove on the one 
side and the garden on the other. The 
natural terrace overlooking the lake has 
been converted into an artificial terrace, 
from which the house and its portico 
really command the fine water view. The 
whole plan demanded in certain respects 
a most drastic remodeling and grading 
of the land around the house, but this 
remodeling was undertaken for the 
double purpose of bringing out the nat- 
ural advantages of the site and of thor- 
oughly adapting it to human habitation. 
The whole scheme should constitute a 
lesson to the many people who build 
houses on the Western lakes of the man- 
ner in which a water front may be 
treated to the best advantage, and it 
also affords one more bit of testimony 
to the peculiar merits of Mr. Platt as a 
landscape architect. His success in fit- 


ting his houses into their sites is due to 
the unflinching manner in which he in- 
sists upon adapting the site of the house 
to the esthetic and practical needs of its 
inhabitants, but always with the end in 
view of making the best use of the nat- 
ural advamages of the site itself. 











Detail of the Mather Garden. 
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Open-Air Pavilion in the Mather Garden. 











From the Garden. 
RESIDENCE OF WILLIAM G: MATHER, ESQ. 
Cleveland, O. Chas. A. Platt, Architect. 
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HOUSE OF WILLIAM G. MATHER 








PLAN OF GROUNDS—RESIDENCE 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
The 


architect was assisted by Mr. Warren H. 
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MATHER, ESQ. 
Chas. A. Platt, Architect. 
planting of the grounds. 
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RESIDENCE OF WILLIAM G. MATHER, ESQ.—ENTRANCE GATE. 
Cleveland, O. Chas. A. Platt, Architect. 
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The house of Mr. Peter G. Thomson, 
at Hamilton, Ohio, is one of the largest 
and most pretentious houses as_ yet 
erected in the Middle West. It is so 
large, in fact, that it completely encloses 
an interior court, and if there is another 
private dwelling in the country con- 
structed on such a plan, it has escaped 
our notice. In other respects, also, the 
architect has given it a character of its 
own. He has dared to build it of gran- 
ite, and beautiful as this particular gran- 
ite is, he was certainly taking a con- 
siderable risk in trying to give a domestic 
atmosphere to a granite building. It is 
peculiar, also, in that it owns a flat roof; 
and while there have been some few flat- 
roofed country or suburban dwellings 
erected of recent years in the United 
States, such as the Goodyear house in 


Buffalo (Carrere & Hastings), or the 
Mather house, near Cleveland, illus- 
trated in this number of the Architect- 


ural Record, they are rare enough to he 
decidedly noticeable. Very few archi- 
tects have had the courage to dispense 
with a visible roof as the crown and 
coping of a country house. 

It is questionable whether the hardi- 
hood of the architect in these and other 
respects has been altogether justified. 
\n intelligent attempt has been made to 
keep the house domestic in effect, but 
the inherent difficulties of the problem 
have not been overcome with complete 
The design has, in general, 
been derived from French models of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century; 
and the architect could not have selected 
a style which would have been more 
likely to help him out of his dilemma. 


success. 
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Ilouses of the Louis XVI. period were 
very formal, but they were at their best 
charming in effect and domestic in char- 
acter. In the present instance, however, 
the architect has not preserved the at- 
mosphere of his models. The house 
looks more like a public building than a 
residence, in spite of the essentially do- 
mestic scheme of ornamentation and the 
many domestic accessories. It may be 
compared to a judge, whose affability of 
manner at a social gathering does not 
bridge the gulf created between him and 
his associates by his gown and wig. The 
whole scheme of pilasters on the wings 
of the building, and of columns situated 
the face of the recess, while 
cleverly and discreetly handled, weakens 
the facade, without making it look like 
a building in which one would chose to 
live. It might serve for an official ex- 
ecutive mansion, but hardly for the resi- 
dence of a private citizen. 

The Thomson house, consequent!y, 
undoubtedly belongs to the diminishing 
class of American residences, which can 
hardly be called domestic in character ; 
but even if it does not succeed in being 
domestic, it is so obviously and intelli- 
gently seeking a confirmation of this 
kind that it constitutes a tribute to an 
increasing observance of the proprieties 
on the part of well-to-do American gen- 
tlemen and their architects. And it 
should be added, in justice to the de- 
signer, that while the house is lacking 
in the quality which a large and preten- 
tious house particularly needs, it is none 
the less designed with more skill and 
intelligence than are many really domes- 
tic-looking buildings. 
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Detail of Thomson Entrance and Colonnade 

















Garden Side. 
RESIDENCE OF PETER G. THOMSON, ESQ. 
Hamilton, Ohio. James Gamble Rogers, Architect. 
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The Garden. 























The Pergola. 
RESIDENCE OF PETER G. THOMSON. 
James Gamble Rogers, Architect. 
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Thomson Dining Room. 











Billiard Room. 


RESIDENCE OF PETER G. THOMSON, ESQ. 
Hamilton, Ohio. James Gamble Rogers, Architect. 
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Thomson Drawing Room 
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First Floor Hall and Staircase. 
RESIDENCE OF PETER G. THOMSON, ESQ. 


Hamilton, Ohio. James Gamble Rogers, Architect. 
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The country place of Mr. P. M. 
Sharples, near West Chester, Pa., be- 
longs to a class of which there are still 
comparatively few in the United States. 
While by no means inaccessible from 
Philadelphia, it is none the less situated 
really in the country, and it is compar- 
able in its size to the place of English 
country gentlemen. ‘The estate is not 
less than a thousand acres in extent—a 
thousand acres of that fertile, well- 
wooded and wel.-cultivated land of east- 
ern Pennsylvania, which has more the 
atmosphere and appearance of the Eng- 
lish countryside than any other part of 
the United States. The reader may get 
a glimpse of this landscape from the 
pictures of the Sharples house and gar- 
den. It is certainly hard to beat in its 
peculiar adaptability to human _habita- 
tion. Its American inhabitants have not 
managed as well actually to make it look 
comely and habitable as their English 
forbears; but they have always enjoyed 
and lived in their country much more 
than have the residents of New York 
and Chicago enjoyed and lived in the 
neighborhood of their cities. 

The character of the landscape of 
southeastern Pennsylvania being what it 
is, well-to-do Philadelphians, who have 
always valued leisure and social diver- 
sions more than other Americans, have 
naturally remained faithful to the Eng- 
lish tradition in domestic architecture ; 
and the Sharples house is an example ot 
the persistent influence of this tradition. 
It is a Jacobean building, designed with 
discretion and good taste, and somewhat 
transformed in effect by the use of stone 
rather than of brick. An architect who 
is confronted by the problem of plan- 
ning a house large enough to contain on 
the ground floor a game room, a library, 








a reception room, a huge hall, a palm 
room, a music room, a dining room and 
a breakfast room—an architect who, 
confronted by such a problem, is neces- 
sarily confined to one of the early Ren- 
aissance styles, when domestic architec- 
tural forms were adapted to buildings 
of large size. The later eighteenth-cen- 
tury styles, both Georgian and Colonial 
or Louis XVI., were adapted only .to 
a less elaborate plan. Moreover, of all 
the early Renaissance styles, the Jacob- 
bean is easiest to manage, because its 
elements are capable almost of indefinite 
duplication, and because, no matter how 
big a Jacobean house becomes, there is 
no danger that it will look like a public 
building. A Jacobean house is nothing 
if not domestic; and it does not become 
any the less domestic when the material 
consists of good gray stone, warm in 
color, varied in texture, cut into smallish 
blocks and heavily pointed. In spite of 
its size, the Sharples house looks like 
what it is—a private gentleman’s resi- 
dence; and when one remembers how 
frequently large and expensive Amer- 
ican residences have come to look like 
public institutions or royal palaces, one 
must congratulate Mr. Keen on the num- 
ber of pitfalls he has escaped. The in- 
terior has been treated with similar dis- 
cretion and good sense. In this part of 
the house, Mr. Keen has, indeed, very 
sensibly abandoned the Jacobean detail 
and adopted a simpler and more consist- 
ent Colonial treatment; and he has pre- 
served admirably on the inside of the 
house the impression created by the ex- 
terior. 

In so far, however, as the landscape 
architecture can be distinguished from 
the architecture, the design of the place 
leaves more to be desired. The house, 
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whatever its distinctively architectural 
merits, has not been thoroughly tied-in 
with the landscape. It looks like an in- 
truder, because for so large a house the 
scheme of landscape treatment is defi 
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cient in breadth, propriety and boldness. 
The garden, for instance, is utterly lack- 
ing in definition, and fades away into 
the surrounding country as if it had ab- 
solutely no needs and rights peculiar and 
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appropriate to itself. Thus we meet 
with one more illustration of the truth 
which we have been obliged to proclaim 
so often in the Architectural Record 
that the prevailing standards of so-called 
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landscape architectural design in the 
United States are decidedly inferior to 
the standards of house design, which do 
not involve any values and relations to 


landscape. 
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Sharples Residence—South Front. 


























North Front. 
West Chester, Pa 


RESIDENCE OF P. M. SHARPLES, ESQ 


Charles Barton Keen, Architect. 
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Charles Barton Keen, Architect. 
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SHARPLES WATER GARDEN. 
Charles Barton Keen, Architect. 
Oglesby Paul, Landscape Architect. 











RESIDENCE OF P. M. SHARPLES, ESQ.—SOUTH TERRACE. 
West Chester, Pa. Charlez Barton Keen, Architect. 
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Sharples’ Dining Room. 
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Reception Room. 
RESIDENCE OF P. M. SHARPLES, ESQ. 
West Chester, Pa. Charles Barton Keen, Architect 
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Second Story Hall. 


RESIDENCE OF P. M. SHARPLES, ESQ. 
West Chester, Pa. Charles Barton Keen, Architect. 
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Bond House. 
ESTATE OF P. M. SHARPLES, ESQ. 
West Chester, Pa Charles Barton Keen, Architect. 
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Wrangleby Lodge. 


















Bishop House. 
ESTATE OF P. M. SHARPLES, ESQ. 






West Chester, Pa. Charles Barton Keen, Architect. 
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The three houses illustrated herewith broken spaces; and the walls of this 
are all situated in New Jersey, in the house look altogether too flat. The 


immediate vicinity of New York City, 
and they all belong to a common type. 
They belong to the class of semi-sub- 
urban houses which rich men are build- 


ing in the neighborhood of large cities. 
Che automobile has made it possible for 


such gentlemen to buy land _ further 
from the station than formerly; and 
their tendency naturally is to purchase 
much acreages and to. build 
more spacious and pretentious houses. 
Yet they still remain suburban rather 
than country houses, their in- 
habitants are tied to the city for their 
business and for many of their pleasures. 

The first of these houses, designed by 
Bosworth & Holden, has all the appear- 
ances of a typical villa. It consists of a 
central member, with two wings pro- 
jecting on the garden side of the house; 
but the two wings do not project suff- 
ciently to form a court. One of these 
wings is built completely over a piazza 
thus making an _ out-door 
room, which might be almost as useful 
in winter as in summer. ‘The 
walls have been kept scrupulously free 
of ornamentation; and the openings 
made by the doors and the windows are 
numerous than is frequently the 
The consequence is that the build- 
ing presents to the eye grateful expanses 
of bare wall spaces, such as are com- 
paratively rare in American dwellings. 
In this respect the simplicity of the de- 
sign is most commendable; but, unfor- 
tunately, the architect has been denied 
other sources of architectural interest, 
which were characteristic of Italian 
buildings of this class. A comparatively 
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larger 
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or loggia, 


stucco 


less 


Case. 


bare wall needs depth in order to com- 
plete the architectural 


effect of its un- 


curved openings for the doors on the 
ground floor are feeble for the purpose 
they ought to serve in the design; and 
the ornamentation of the doorways on 
the garden side of the house was not a 
very happy device for adding to their 
interest. In spite of all drawbacks, how- 
ever, the house is gay and pleasant in 
the impression it makes; and one can 
only hope that some day the majority 
of large suburban villas will look almost 
as well, 

The other two houses are both situ- 
ated at Montclair, New Jersey, and 
have been designed by Mr. Frank E. 
Wallis. In the case of Mr. W. B. Dick- 
house, Mr. Wallis is not, indeed, 
responsible for the whole design. The 
original house consisted of the central 
three-story Colonial building. Mr. Wal- 
lis has added the wings to the north 
and the south. He has not attempted 
the almost hopeless task of thoroughly 
assimilating the design of the wings to 
that of the original house, but has been 
content to keep them similar in materiais 
and in general style, and to tie them to- 
gether by a balustraded terrace, whose 
line continues the outer face of the two 
wings. In spite of the obvious evidences 
of alteration, the general effect of the 
renewed house is decidedly pleasant. 

Mr. Wallis has made himself deserv- 
edly popular in Montclair by his clever 
Colonial houses; but in the case of Mr. 
ISarle’s residence he has departed from 
his usual preferences and designed a 
distinctively Tudor building. The house 
is situated on the side of a hill, and 
commands an_ exceptionally beautiful 
view of the surrounding country. The 
plan and design have been adapted to 
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and retaining walls a large 
level space has been obtain« 
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many of the cld Tudor buildings, com- 
bines a picturesque with a thoroughly 
On the other hand, 
it is perhaps a pity that the architect did 
not do more to modernize his rendering 
In certain respects the de- 
sign is unnecessarily archaic in orna- 
mentation and rugged in effect. 
lacking in the repose which the better 
Tudor mansions combined with 
picturesqueness and substantiality. 


ESQ.—FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


Bosworth 












& Holden, Architects. 
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Ball Room Wing. 































View of Terrace. 
RESIDENCE OF W. B. DICKSON, ESQ. 
Montclair, N. J Frank E. Wallis, Architect. 
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Wallis, Architect. 
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Dickson Reception Room. 
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Ball Room 
RESIDENCE OF W. B. DICKSON, ESQ 


Montclair, N. J. Frank E. Wallis, Architect. 
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Wallis, Architect. 
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THREE NEW JERSEY HOUSES. 
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Rear View. 
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Driveway and South End of the House. 
RESIDENCE OF E. P. EARLE, ESQ. 
Montclair, N. J. Frank E. Wallis, Architect. 
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Dickson Billiard Room. 








Terrace. 
RESIDENCE OF E. P. EARLE, ESQ. 
Montclair, N. J Frank E. Wallis, Architect. 
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ENTRANCE GATE TO MRS. 





Lake Forest, Ill 


Two Houses by 


Of the two houses by Messrs. Frost 
& Granger, illustrated herewith, one be- 
longing to Mr. J. D. Hubbard is an alter- 
ation, and, consequently, does not, so far 
as its exterior is concerned, demand any 
comment. We should like to call the 
reader's attention, however, to the deli- 
cacy and beauty of the dining-room. This 
firm of architects has often been pecu- 
liarly successful in the designing of 
white-paneled rooms; and this particular 
instance is no exception to the general 
rule. The other house, that of Mrs. 
Charles Dangler, belongs to a very dif- 
ferent class. It is admirably situated at 
Lake Forest, near the bluffs overlook- 
ing the water, and its location and plan- 
ning has been determined by this water 
view. A handsome gate leads by a 
straight approach to the front of the 
house, which is of brick and is Jacobian 
in general character. But it would be 
lificult to find a more thorough and 
workmanlike modern rendering of Ja- 
cobean forms. The glimpse one gets 
f the house through the trees from the 
approach is very pleasant. ‘The entrance 
vestibule leads to a spacious white- 
paneled hall on a higher level, which is 
inother skillful and delightful example 
f white wood work. This hall leads di- 











‘HARLES DANGLER’S HOUSE. 





Frost & Granger, Architects. 


Frost & Granger 


rectly to the terrace on the lake side of 
the house, a terrace which is designed 
to command the water view. On one 
side of the hall is the library, and on the 
other side the living-room. The lay of 
the land has permitted the architect to 
utilize the basement for many purposes, 
which ordinarily have to be provided 
for in out-buildings. In this way he 
has been able to work out a convenient 
and logical plan and a coherent design. 
There are no irrelevant parts to the 
building, and there are no members of 
the architectural group which have not 
been completely wrought into the com- 
position. Ornamentation has been most 
economically used, and always to good 
purpose. There are a very few brick 
houses in this country which have been 
designed with a better understanding 
of the value of the material and of the 
adopted forms. Like most dwellings 
derived from the English tradition, the 
place needs peculiarly, for the confirma- 
tion of its proper effect, the evidence of 
human habitation. It needs vines, 
shrubbery, furniture indoors and out, and 
even a certain amount of wear and tear; 
but the architect has done his part, and 
the rest must be left chiefly to time anil 
to its inhabitants. 
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Garden Side. 
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Front. 
RESIDENCE OF MRS. CHARLES DANGLER. 
Lake Forest, III. Frost & Granger, Architects. 





TWO HOUSES BY FROST & GRANGER 


Dangler Drawing Room. 


Library. 
RESIDENCE OF MRS. CHARLES DANGLER. 
Lake Forest, III. Frost & Granger, Architects. 
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Dangler Entrance Hall and Staircase 























RESIDENCE OF J. D. HUBBARD, ESQ.—DINING ROOM. 
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South Side. 
RESIDENCE OF J. D. HUBBARD, ESQ. 


Frost & Granger, Architects. 

















Flossmoor, Ill. 


HOMEWOOD COUNTRY 





CLUB. 
Howard Shaw, Architect. 
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Recent Country Houses by Howard Shaw 


The recent work of Mr. Howard 
Shaw, which is illustrated herewith, con- 
sists of three country houses and a coun- 
try club, situated in the neighborhood 
of Chicago. They are none of them 
either very elaborate in plan and de- 
sign or very expensive in construction. 
Three out of the four are wholly or in 
part wooden buildings, and cannot, con- 
sequently, because of their material, be 
considered as very serious architectural 
projects. The fourth is a brick building, 
and gains something in dignity of de- 
sign and appearance from the more sub- 
stantial nature of its material. They all 
of them exhibit a mixture of freedom, 
frankness and charm which has come to 
be characteristic of the country houses 
of this architect. 

The Homewood Country Club is the 
most spacious of these buildings. Its 
design is subordinated to the practical 
necessity of enclosing two very large 
rooms, one of which is used as a dining 
room and the other for lounging anil 
dancing. Both of these rooms are huge 
and high, and are ceiled practically by 
the roof of the building in which they 
are situated. In the exterior the archi- 
tect has not attempted much of any com- 


position of the masses and lines of the 


structure. The two rooms have merely 
been placed side by side, and the neces- 
sary smaller service rooms tacked on 
thereto, the whole presenting a loose and 
straggling group. The architect has 
sacrificed everything to giving the two 
big rooms an abundance of light, and 
has allowed the exterior of the club 


house very much to take care of itself. 
He has shown, however, good taste and 
discretion in his use of detail, and there 
is a freedom and ease about the effect 
of the building which is probably what 
the members of the club wanted more 
than anything else. 

Among the private dwellings, that of 
Mr. Walter Brewster, at Lake Forest, 
has most claim to attention. It is situ- 
ated, unfortunately, in an open, level 
country, without any natural approaches 
and without any sufficient number of 
trees in its immediate vicinity; but the 
building itself, particularly on the en- 
trance side, is admirably simple and solid 
in its design and in its effect. The arch- 
itect has confined himself exclusively to 
brick, and has, consequently, eschewed 
all ornamental members and accents 
which could not be properly constructed 
of that material. He has obtained his 
entrance by a deep recess in the face of 
his facade, and this feature has been 
treated in its details with skill and taste. 
But although he has refused to use those 
ornamental devices which would have 
given a specifically Georgian character 
to the house, the whole design has none 
the less the repose and the dignity, char- 
acteristic of the best Georgian work. 

The other two houses are unpreten- 
tious wooden buildings, situated in the 
trees and not surrounded by very much 
land. In the case of both of these houses, 
Mr. Shaw has used large, heavy shingles, 
painted white, which is probably the 
most interesting way of sheathing a 
wooden building. Both of them are Co- 
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HOMEWOOD COUNTRY CLUB. 
The Driveway and Approach are from the North. 


lonial in detail and in general appear- 
ance, but the architect has been freer in 
arranging the masses of these buildings 
than compatible with strict Colonialism, 
This is as it should be. A wooden struc- 
ture nearly always gains from looseness 
of composition, provided looseness does 
not become equivalent to mere incoher- 
ence, and provided the effect gains in 
picturesqueness and charm. In the pres- 
ent instance, neither of these provisos 


has been neglected. Mr. Charles Fern- 
ald’s house, in particular, is very charm- 
ing, and not the less so because of the 
elaboration of the entrance. There is 
perhaps a little too much architecture 
around and above the entrance door, but 
if so the excess has been laid on with 
a knowing hand, and rather confirms 
than diminishes the simplicity and charm 
of the whole effect. Mr. Shaw and his 
clients are to be congratulated. 











HOMEWOOD COUNTRY CLUB. 
The Great Lounging Room and Terrace on the South. 


Flossmoor, IIl. 





Howard Shaw, Architect. 
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Dining Room. 
HOMEWOOD COUNTRY CLUB. 


Flossmoor, Ill. Howard Shaw, Architect 
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View from Garden. 
RESIDENCE OF WALTER BREWSTER, ESQ. 


Lake Forest, Ill 


Howard Shaw, Architect. 
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Howard Shaw, Architect. 





Stair Hall. 
OF WALTER BREWSTER, ESQ. 
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Fernald Residence, End View. 
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Detail of Front. 
RESIDENCE OF CHARLES FERNALD, ESQ. 


Lake Forest, Il Howard Shaw, Architect. 
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Fernald Gun Room. 
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Fernald Living Room. 
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Entrance Hall and Staircase. 


RESIDENCE OF CHARLES FERNALD, ESQ 
Lake Forest, III. Howard Shaw, Architect 
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Sidley Residence, Rear View. 


Front. 
RESIDENCE OF W. P. SIDLEY, ESQ. 
Winnetka, Ill. Howard Shaw, Architect. 
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Sidley Library 

















Staircase Hall. 


RESIDENCE OF W. P. SIDLEY, ESQ. 
Winnetka, III. Howard Shaw, Architect. 
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The group of houses illustrated here 
with are almost all of them situated in 
the neighborhood of Chicago, and are 
representative of the better class of 
semi-suburban residence which are now 
being erected in the Middle West. They 
obviously have cost a good deal less 
money than the group of houses pub- 
lished in this number of the Architec 
tural Record and situated near New 
York in New Jersey. But one remarks 
immediately the traces of a less definite 
bias in favor of a special style in all the 
Western examples of the type. The 
three New Jersey houses are plainly 
labeled. One is Italian, one is Colonial, 
and one is Tudor. The Western houses, 
on the other hand, while they are all 
more or less reminiscent of traditional 
forms, are not derived from any specific 
styles. 

The house of Judge Grosscup, for in- 
stance, of which Marshall & [ox are 
the architects, discloses a mixture of 
French, English and native American 
influences, without, at the same time, be- 
traying any incoherence of style. It is 
a two-story building, with a flat roof, 
surmounted by a similarly flat-roofed 
attic, covering only part of the structure, 
and having room for a roof garden, 
playground or perhaps an open-air bed- 
room. It looks above like a comfortable 
and convenient place of residence, but it 
is none the less not without a certain air 
of distinction. 

The house of Mr. H. J. Miller, at 
Barrington, designed by the same archi- 
tects, is just as difficult to label, but has 
the same air of being comfortable, with- 
out any sacrifice of taste. In this case 
there is not a trace of any specifically 
French or English tradition. It is a 
rough stucco building, long and not 
deep, without a particle of classic orna- 


mentation. The architects could very 
easily have given this building the as 
pect of an Italian villa, but they have 
preferred to steer clear of any definite 
parentage. ‘Lhe projection of the roof 
has been kept very flat; the line of the 
dormer windows breaking through the 
roof is curved; the windows in the 
walls have been allowed to come very 
much where they will. On the other 
hand there is nothing wilfully perverse 
about these arrangements. The house 
is still sufficiently suggestive of tradi- 
tional forms to bring with it agreeable 
and familiar associations. 

The house of Mr. E. P. Welles, at 
Hinsdale, Illinois, designed by Spencer 
& Powers, offers a somewhat different 
expression of similar characteristics. 
Here, again, we have a rough stucco 
building, wholly devoid of classic orna- 
ment, which, in the distribution of its 
mass and in its relation of walls to roof, 
would have suggested an Italian villa. 
But the architects have deprived it of 
any specifically Italian effect. The ex- 
posure of the timber construction is, on 
the contrary, suggestive of Elizabethan 
models; but here again the impression 
it makes is very different, because of the 
pattern which these exposed timbers 
form on the face of the building. The 
window openings give one a sense of 
being far more arranged for effect than 
the windows of the Miller house. 
They contribute, indeed, by their lines 
and shadows, to a scheme of ornament, 
in which the exposed timbers play an es- 
sential part. All this is, of course, with- 
out any but local precedent; but, never- 
theless, there is no conscious straining 
after originality. Architects who de- 
part from conventions in such an unpre- 
tentious, while at the same time candid 
spirit, can be depended upon in the long 
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run to justify their tendency to inno- phasizes every third row thereon, he 


vations. has given the house a character of its 

The dwelling of Mr. C. D. Norton, at own. But in this case one gets an im 
Lake Forest, of which Mr. Hugh Gar- pression that he would have been better 
den is the architect, justifies somewhat advised to adhere rather more closely 
similar comments. It is a two-story and to tradition. His entrance porch and 


attic building, with a steep roof and door is in detail and scale a poor sub 
dormer windows. Its mass and lines, — stitute for a well-designed Colonia! door 
added to the fact that it is a shingled way and porch; and the piazza which 
wooden house, would inevitably have re- has been tacked on to the end of the 
sulted in some sort of a Colonial design, house is neither attractive in itself nor 
provided it had been constructed some- in its relations to the main building. 
where near an Eastern city. But the The architect should have broken either 
architect has avoided all typically Colo- more or less with specific traditions. The 
nial features, and by means of a peculiar eye asks for something which it does not 
arrangement of the shingles, which em- get, and for which it has a right to ask. 
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ESTATE OF P. M. SHARPLES, ESQ.—SPRING HOUSE. 








West Chester, Pa. 





Charles Barton Keen, Architect. 
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Highland Park, III. 
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Garden Side. 
RESIDENCE OF JUDGE GROSSCUP. 








Marshall & Fox, Architects. 
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Miller Stable. 




















RESIDENCE OF H. J. MILLER, ESQ. 
Marshall & Fox, Architects. 


Barrington, Il. 
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Hinsdale, Il. 
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Spencer & Powers, Architects. 
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Welles Entrance. 
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End View. 
RESIDENCE OF E. P. WELLES, ESQ. 
Hinsdale, Ill. Spencer & Powers, Architects. 
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Norton House, Rear View. 











Front. 
THE C. D. NORTON HOUSE. 


Lake Forest, III. Hugh Garden, Architect. 
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THE DALE HOUSE 




















Perkins & Hamilton, 











RESIDENCE OF- W. WOODBRIDGE 








ESQ. 
Pond & Pond, 
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RESIDENCE OF E,. V. HALE, ESQ. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Bohnard & Parrson, Architects. 











THE WATSON HOUSE. 
Glencoe, Ill. W. A. Otis, Architect. 
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Portion of the South Front. 




















Portion of the South Front. 
GILBERT B. PERKINS’ HOUSE. 
Pasadena, Cal. Myron Hunt and Elmer Gray, Architects. 
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Residences of 


Edgar T. Scott, Esq. 


Lansdowne, Pa. 


HORACE TRUMBAUER 


Architect 


Frank B. Stone, Esq. 


Chicago 


W. CARBYS ZIMMERMAN 


Architect 
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South Front. 














West Front. 


RESIDENCE OF EDGAR T. SCOTT, ESQ. 
Lansdowne, Pa. Horace Trumbauer, Architect. 
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First Floor Hall. 








A Corner of the Library. 
RESIDENCE OF EDGAR T. SCOTT, ESQ. 
Lansdowne, Pa. Horace Trumbauer, Architect. 
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The Sta-rway from the Lounging Room. 


RESIDENCE OF EDGAR T. SCOTT, ESQ. 
Lansdowne, Pa Horace Trumbauer, Architect. 








RESIDENCE OF FRANK B. STONE. 


RESIDENCE OF FRANK B. STONE, ESQ. 


4940 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. W. Carbys Zimmerman, Architect. 





4940 Woodlawn 
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FRANK B. STONE 


FRANK B. 
Avenue, Chicago. 





RESIDENCE—CORNER OF DINING ROOM. 


STONE 


RESIDENCE—PARLOR NOOK. 


W. Carbys Zimmerman, 


Architect. 














NOTES 6 COMMENTS 


The following resolu 

tion was passed by 

CHARLES the Philadelphia Chap 

ter of the American In- 

FOLLSN Stitute of Architects, 
McKIM September 28: 


“Whereas, The death 
of Charles Follen Mc- 
Kim has removed from the ranks of our pro- 


fession its recognized leader, be it 
Resolved, That the Philadelphia Chapter of 


the American Institute of Architects hereby 
make record of its appreciation of his life 
service and its sense of loss in his death 

The quality of his work combined to an 
unusual degre scholarly correctness ind 
profound artistic feeling, with the result 
that his work, reverently following classi 
models was yet imbued vith that indi- 
Viduality inseparable from the best archi- 
tecture 


His whole influence ran counter to that 
striving for novelty and ostentation which in 
a new and rich country most imperils th 
right development of its architecture, and 
acted as a constant stimulus to restraint, re 
finement and the study of classical models. 

Moreover, he showed that unselfish devo- 
tion to the advancement of his art which is 
the final evidence of true greatness. 

His influence thus exerted throughout the 
whole field of the arts, has been potent in 
the development of culture in this country 

For these reasons there justly came to 
him honors, both academie and professional, 
in greater measure than to any other Ameri 
can architect.” 


When Charles Follen McKim, after gradu- 
ating at Harvard in 1868, and spending the 
two or three subsequent years in “walking” 
the ateliers of Paris as students of another 
kind walked the hospitals thereof, returned to 
his native land, to take up the practice of 
architecture, he very speedily impressed him- 
self upon those who met him as “one of the 
cultivated young men of New York.” This 
expression of his impression I owe to an ar- 
tist who was “jam senior’ in those days, be 
ing past forty, and who is still, happily, on 
this side of the Great Divide. The culti- 
vated young man was eagerly seeking for the 
best. He thought to find it in the office of 


Gambrill and Richardson. They were not, I 
think, as yet doing much work. Trinity 
Church, Boston, was still in the womb of the 
future. But Richardson’s personal force had 
already impressed itself on architects of the 
next generation, or rather the next decade, af- 
ter his own. I do not know how long Mr. 
McKim’'s apprenticeship to this master lasted, 
nor how important he was in the work of “the 
office,’”” which was not yet very important al- 
together. But I do know that Richardson 
was already giad to quote McKim, in con- 
firmation of his own opinion upon contro- 
verted aesthetical points. I know, too, that 
that excellent publication, the New York 
Sketch Book of Architecture, which did not 
exactly ‘‘flourish’’ but which somehow did 
subsist during the two or three years follow- 
ing 1874, and furnished a vehicle of publica- 
tion for the essays of the younger and more 
ambitious architects, and of which Richard- 
son had indiscreetly assumed the editorship, 
he presently and cheerfully devolved upon 
his young man. Mr. McKim was the real 
editor, and, naturally used the publication to 
promulgate his own essays. You would laugh, 
as he, if he were with us, would smile to 
look over them. He who was to supervise 
the expenditure of millions was in thoge early 
days devising a “Country School Heuse, tu 
seat 75 boys and girls,’”’ a ‘‘Hallin Montclair, 
N. J.’’ which certainly should not have cost 
$500, a “Library at Montrose, N. J.,” which 
apparently should have been executed for 
$1,000, and a ‘‘Bookcase designed for Asterisk 
Blank, Esq.,’’ which should not have cost 
$100. That, of course, does not signify. The 
young architect was “growing up with the 
country.” The first firm name one finds at- 
tached to one of Mr. McKim’s designs, was 
really not a firm name. The design was for 
a City Hall in Providence, naturally a com- 
petitive design, perhaps as naiurally unsuc- 
cessful. The actual building, as I recall, 
fell to one Thayer, of Boston. The design of 
the unsuccessful competitors was that, I 
think, of a partnership, only ‘fad hoc” being 
signed by ‘‘Messrs. McKim and Mead, Archi- 
tects.”” That was in 1874. 

Presently the firm became Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & Bigelow, the junior partner, Mr. W. 
B. Bigelow, being an amazingly clever 
sketcher and free-hand draughtsman, as the 
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files of that old “Sketch Book” abundantly 
attest. But, in a year or two, Mr. Bigelow 
somehow fell out, and Stanford White, who 
was again Richardson's favorite draughts- 
man, somehow came in. The firm, you will 
observe, was, quite contrary to custom, com 
posed of three designers. There was not a 
“‘business man” in it. Everybody knows 
upon what opposite principles most firms of 
architects, so-called, are constituted. The busi 
ness men in them presently come to “run” 
the designers, who sink, unless they are care- 
ful, to the position of ‘hired men.” And yet 
the success of this firm, the commercial suc- 
cess among other successes, seems to have 
sprung from the fact that it was never com 


mercialized. Each one of the partners was a 
designer, doing, after his lights, the best work 
he could. It is a striking fact, upon which 


one is free to dwell, now that two of the three 
original partners have gone, and there can be 
no longer any suspicion of advertising. 

The fact that all three partners were ar- 
tists, and that no artist could possibly claim 
the work of another, his very artistic vanity 
withholding him, unless he had been com- 
mercialized to the point of ceasing to be an 
artist, renders easy the attribution of the 
works of the firm to their individual authors. 
I myself have been present at an architec- 
tural dinner where good old “Dick’’ Hunt, 
seeking to please Mr. McKim, attributed to 
him the design of the Madison Square Gar 
den. ‘“White,’’ said McKim, and, so far as I 
remember, it was the only audible word he 
uttered that evening. In truth, no two ar- 
chitects, both calling themselves ‘‘classic,’’ 
could have been much further apart. What 
between internal and external evidence, it is 
easy to ascribe to Mr. McKim his own work, 
his own works. They are enough to justify 
him, and to justify the honors which were 
heaped upon him. There was the Agricul- 
tural Building at the Chicago Fair, doubtless 
the most successfully and austerely classic 
of all the frontages of the Court of Honor 
in that wonderful show. There was the re- 
production in the same show of the Villa 
Medici for the State Building of New York, 
a reproduction to which the present reminis 
cent, as a New Yorker and as a student of 
architecture, took and takes strenuous objec- 
tion. But the same central motive the 
adapter afterwards employed much less ob- 
jectionably, in the library or what not of 

s;owdoin, and in the museum of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. Without question, the Public Li- 
brary of Boston is Mr. McKim’s chief build- 
ing. How infrequent and how refreshing it 
is, in modern architecture, to come upon a 
work which bears such unmistakable marks 


of having been carefully followed and “fond 
led” from the first conception to the last de- 
tail. If its architect had been simply the 
supervisor of its decoration, he would have 
deserved the homage of all the practitioners 
of the ‘‘allied arts.” And it was still more in 
the capacity of a layer out of great schemes 
than in that of an architect of single build- 
ings that Mr. McKim shone. He very mod- 
estly minified his share in the extension of 
L’Enfant’s plan for the Washington. But 
in fact his extension of the scheme shows as 
high artistic capacities as the criginal inven- 
tion. And the one fragment of the great 
design he was allowed to execute, the adapta- 
tion of the White House to Washington to 
modern uses so far beyond the expectation of 
ihe original designer, will increasingly im 
pose itself, with the advance of popular cul- 
ture in such things, as a perfectly legitimate 
extension of the original design. One who 
entirely disbelieves in the whole scheme for 
the construction of the new Columbia on 
Morningside Heights, as unsuitable and ir- 
relevant to the past or the future of a Uni 
versity in the city of New York, is on that 
very account all the freer to express his ad- 
miration of the skill with which the scheme, 
from its author’s point of view, has been con 
trived, and of the perfection with which it 
has been executed in the only considerable 
part of the scheme thus far completed, the 
Library of Columbia. Had Mr. McKim lived, 
it is quite possible that he would have at- 
tained a wider and a higher reputation as an 
author of “grand designs’’ of municipal em 
bellishment than as an architect of individual 
buildings. One wishes that he might at least 
have been spared to secure his plan for the 
monumental “lay out” of the national capital 
by carrying to completion the Lincoln Monu- 
ment, M. S. 


The organization of a 
society known as the 


FRIENDS Circle of Friends of the 
OF THE Medallion is an mnter- 
esting sign of the times. 

MEDALLION Li’ societies in Europe 
are .amiliar; but in this 

country, though the 


National Sculpture Society has met the pub- 
lic’s interest in monumental sculpture, there 
has heretofore been no organization designed 
especially to encourage the maker of that 
small sculpture which appeals in a near and 
personal way to the individual and the 
household. The purpose of the Circle is 
stated to be the improvement of the artistic 
worth of American medals, coins and smaller 
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plastic works, encouragement for American 
sculptors, and a wider education of the public 
in a branch of art that-is charming and 
intimate. 


A mural painting 
which has just been 
NEW MURAL completed by Robert 
PAINTING Reid for the auditorium 
FOR of the high school in 
Springfield, Mass., has 
SPRINGFIELD ee 
been seen by some New 
Yorkers in the last few 
weeks. The canvas is to fill the lunet above 
the speaker’s plaftorm, but is only ten by 
twenty feet. Its subject is the Light of Edu- 
cation, and it represents William Pynchon 
introducing to a wild band of savages the 
bright spirits of enlightment. Pynchon stands 
on a rocky hilltop with mountain laurel about 
him. Beside a fire built under a great pine 
at his right is a group of Indians, while at 
his left are symbolic figures representing 
with great beauty Education, the Future, the 
Early Settler, etc. The study in color and 
lights is unusually interesting; but perhaps, 
in the larger view, the most really striking 
thing about the work is that so creditable a 
bit of art is going into a high school building 
in a comparatively small town. To be sure, 
the town of Springfield, Massachusetts; but 
other cities of like, or slightly larger, size 
can hopefully aspire to what Springfield has 
already secured. 





The feature of the 
GAY PANELS decoration on the facade 
of the new Boston 

FOR Opera House is the 
STAID sculptured ornament in 
color. This is still so 

rare on the exteriors of 

our public and private 

buildings, that the three large panels in high 
relief, modeled by Bela L. Pratt and un- 
veiled a few weeks ago, are commanding at- 
tention, and must have done so even though 
their artistic merit had not been as consid- 
erable as it is. On the front of the Opera 
House a series of immense Ionic columns 
support a heavy cornice and pediment. Be- 
tween these columns, and just beneath the 
cornice, at a height of some fifty feet above 
the ground, are set the sculptured panels. 
Necessarily, the relief is very high. The 
panels are of terra cotta, glazed without 
lustre in blue and white, in reminder of Della 
Robbia, and they serve well their purpose— 
to enliven the facade. It should be added, 
in this connection, that the latter carries 
large blank spaces of red brick. The sub- 


BOSTON 


jects are, almost inevitably, Music, the 
Drama, and the Dance. Music has the cen- 
ter, Drama the left, and the Dance the right. 
There is a certain uniformity in the designs, 
as regards the disposition of the masses. In 
each there is, at either end of the panel, a 
group of subsidiary figures, while the center 
carries the striking symbolic figure. The ex- 
pression in each case is of the conventional 
character most readily comprehended. The 
wearing of the work, in the rigorous New 
England climate and amid the smoke and 
gases of a city, will be watched with interest. 
The Municipal Art So- 
ciety in Hartford has 


CIVIC ART published in pamphlet 
an address that was de- 


TO REST ‘ e 
livered before a Hart- 
TIRED BRAINS ford club some months 


‘ 


ago by John M. Carrére, 

on Civic Improvement 
from the Artistic Standpoint. In the course 
of the address, the speaker tells of a talk he 
had had with a French painter who had spent 
some time in this country. The paiater, he 
says, was quite enthusiastic about many 
features of American life, ‘‘but the thing that 
he missed the most after the day’s work was 
a quiet and aimless stroll through the streets 
of the city, which had become a part of his 
daily life at home—such as we take across 
the country or through the woods—not know- 
ing and not caring where he was going, but 
sure to find at every turn something to in- 
terest him and to rest his tired mind. In 
America, he said, people run; they have but 
one object, to arrive as quickly as possible at 
their destination, because there is nothing in 
transit to attract their attention, or to make 
it worth while to linger.”’ It may be said in 
comment, that the fellow who can find noth- 
ing to interest him in the streets of a city 
must be a very artistic chap of exceedingly 
restricted social sympathies; but, however 
that may be, the lesson which Mr. Carrére 
drew out of the anecdote is that the thing 
for which we should aim, in the remodelling 
of our cities, ‘is the creation of as many 
centers of interest throughout the city as 
possible,”’ as “has been done in every beauti- 
ful city throughout the world. We must then 
aim at an interesting and attractive and 
beautiful way of getting from any one im- 
portant point in the city to the next point of 
interest, so that in whatever direction we 
may travel we may find recreation and rest.” 
This puts the plea for civic art on a novel 
social ground, which will not be convincing 
to many persons—but which, nevertheless, 
really has much to be said for it. 
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The papers and story 
THOUGHTS of the Town-Planning 


FROM THE congress which was held 
in England, in August, 


TOWN- . : ; 

under the auspices of 

PLANNING the National Housing 
CONGRESS 


Reform Council, have 
been making their way 
to this country. It is to be regretted that 
only one American—R. Anderson Pope, who 
represented the Boston-1915 movement—ap- 
pears to have attended, though at one time 
it was thought that a considerable delegation 
might go over. There were a good many 
delegates from France and Germany, so that 
the meetings did have an international char- 
acter, and it is noteworthy that all told about 
two hundred persons, of whom a large pro- 
portion were city officials, are on the register 
of those attending. The meetings were held 
at Port Sunlight, Southport, Woodlands Col 
liery Village, and Earswick—each place in 
its own way a suggestive object lesson in 
the matters before the congress. Inevitably, 
many subjects were discussed that had par- 
ticular interest for architects, and the Eng- 
lish Town-Planning bill was a constantly 
recurring text. A clause. of this bill em- 
powered the Local Government Board to im- 
pose restrictions, whenever circumstances 
seem to warrant it, on the number of build- 
ings which may be erected on an acre, and 
on the height and character of these build- 
ings. Professor Adshead, of the School of 
Civic Design of the University of Liverpool, 
in discussing this clause, expressed the hope 
that this power, originally intended to make 
possible the segregating of classes of build- 
ings, might also be so used as to prevent— 
in certain neighborhoods, at all events—the 
construction of “the interminable terrace of 
the speculating builder’s design,” and “all 
buildings obviously designed as advertise- 
ments,’ intruding themselves “either as ir- 
regular monstrosities in form, as vicious ex- 
hibitions of color, or as vulgar expressions of 
other kinds.” On the other hand, he hoped 
that those who have to interpret the Act 
would use great discretion in enforcing re- 
strictions on the heights of buildings, so that 
there might not be produced a sort of 
“scientific yard-measure result, that would 
be incompatible with the varying character 
of the sites provided, on even so small an 
area as one acre.” This was a warning which 
it was well to voice. Another interesting 
thought which he elaborated was a consid- 
eration of ‘“‘the units of the suburb.” He 
found three: The cottage, or dwelling of the 
working man; the residence of the middle 
class, and the house of the rich. He made, 
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then, these suggestions: ‘‘Let the cottage be, 
in the best sense of the word, the embodi- 
ment of the simple life; its garden planted 
with old-world plants and bushes, and all its 
apartments furnished for use. Avoid the as- 
sociation of Italian evergreens, monkey-puz- 
zle trees, and exotic cultures of every kind. 
Speaking generally, these have no place 
about the cottage, nor has the brick fence, 
the asphalt path, nor the iron gate.’ The 
usual residence of the middle class, he thinks, 
“savours too much of the glorified cottage; 
there should be a distinction. . . . . The 
aping of the cottage is unfair. Without lay- 
ing down any hard and fast rule, may I direct 
attention to the formal middle class resi 
dences of some fifty to a hundred years 
ago?’ The houses of the rich will, in future, 
he thought, ‘‘necessarily be in great variety 
of taste. Isolated, and not forming part of 
a scheme, each will be a scheme in itself, 
and only as an incident in the landscape 
will they affect the town plan.” Mr. Unwin, 
discussing the English town planning move- 
ment, thought that in its early years it would 


} 


be well to associate the idea not so much 
“with schemes for aggrandizing the central 
areas of towns, as with development plans 
for rehousing in healthy conditions, and 
amidst surroundings attaining at least some 
little degree of beauty, those who now 
live crowded together in dark courts or 
dreary streets, devoid alike of the air space 
and light necessary for health of body, and 
of the amenity of surroundings requisite for 
health of mind.’’ He believed that if homes 
worthy of the name were provided generally, 
there would follow such a widespread inter- 
est in town improvement, so powerful a civic 
spirit. and, he hoped, an artistic tradition so 
settled, as then to “give adequate expression 
to the greater collective needs of the citizens, 
in their public buildings, and their central 
open spaces.” In another connection, Mr. 
Unwin is quoted as objecting to the phrase, 
‘*Backs’ of houses.” He holds that there 
should be no such thing as the “back” of a 
house—houses have two “fronts.” 


One of the most inter- 
STRANGE esting features of the 
meeting was the inspec- 

SURROUNDING | tion of Woodlands Col- 
FOR liery Village. This is re- 
MINERS ported to be a business 
proposition, with little 

philanthropy about it. 

The Colliery Company had to make housing 
provision in order to work their mine; but 
they have grouped the first portion of the 
estate around a fine park, letting the houses 


























NOTES AND 
at rents ranging from 5s, to 6s. 3d. weekly, 
which is deducted from the wages of the 


men. The company’s lease of the land is for 
eighty-eight years, approximately the esti- 
mated life of the mine. The rents give a fair 
net return on the capital expended. There 
are no “licensed houses” on the estate, but the 
men are able to obtain refreshment at a 
Club and Institute, that has been installed in 
an old mansion delightfully situated, with 
a magnificent outlook, and surrounded by 
well kept gardens Regarding, however, the 
attitude of the colliery men with reference 
to such exceptionally pleasant surroundings, 
“Municipal Journal’? of London makes these 
interesting comments: “To be quite frank 


the men did not seem to appreciate this out 
look and these gardens as they should. On 
a hot summer’s day they foregathered in 
the club room and smoked strong tobacco, ig- 
noring the beautiful prospect with which 
they were surrounded, and the opportunities 
for recreation and rest afforded by the 
gardens. It is of course a question of educa- 


tion. These men have been drafted from the 
old conditions to the new. The transition 
was sudden. Environment brought 
these men down, and environment can, un- 


doubtedly, lift them up again. But at pres- 


ent they give one the impression of men sud- 


denly pushed out of the darkness into the 
light. They are dazzled. The colliery 
company would render another public serv- 


ice if it would appoint a visitor to teach these 
men and their families to the 
beautiful conditions that theirs.”” Per- 
haps there is always this danger in what may 
called the ‘“‘municipal art’? movement, to 
distinguish it from the more fundamental 
city-planning. A writer in “The Craftsman” 


how enjoy 


are 


be 


for October, affirming that art—and most of 
all, civic art—must come from the people, 
Says: ‘“‘Music must have ears to hear it. 
Painting and sculpture must appeal to 
opened eyes. Architects cannot and would 


not build houses for the snake and the lizard 


to bask in. They not only build them for 
men, but with men and of men; and if the 
lives of men are noble, architecture will be 
noble and will breed nobility. There 
is no music but folk music. There is no 
architecture but folk architecture.” He is 
right. Men are too prone to forget that in 
the building of cities as in the building of 


houses it is the heart of the client that finally 
determines, even more than the heart of the 
architect, the measure of its beauty. 

The January issue will be the Carrére & 
Hastings number, of which further notice will 
appear in these columns next month.—Ead. 
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There has been re- 

ceived the prospectus 

COURSES for the current—which 
IN is the first—year of the 


department of civic de- 
CIVIC DESIGN 


sign in the School of 
Architecture of Liver- 
pool University. It is a 


large, handsomely printed, pamphlet, adorned 
plates, of which some are 
illustrating typical improvement 
schemes. An introduction that the 
department is the first organization of its 
kind exclusively designed to meet the need 
o* students who wish to study those broader 
of architecture and engineering 
ach such a course involves. It purposes to 
for “those advisory permanent 


with a number of 


in 


lor 
coior, 


declares 


‘ects 
fit and 
positions which must necessarily be created 
g civic development and 


men 


as legislation affecti 


extension becomes increasingly  efficient.’’ 
Regarding the school’s connection with the 
School of Architecture, the belief is ex- 


pressed that both organizations will be bene- 
fited. The higher branches of draughtsman- 
ship will form an important part of the work, 
and the ‘“‘teaching in the School of Architec- 
ture is upon that of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts of Paris and the Architectural] 
of America—a system which gives 
prominence to the study of monumental com- 
position and of those larger problems in 
architecture which have hitherto been so 
much better understood on the Continent 
and in America.’”’ The lecture courses are 
arranged under the following heads: Civic 
Development, Engineering, Law, Architec- 
ture, Decoration, Landscape Design. Two 
years’ work will lead to a certificate, and 
advanced work to a dipioma. A series of 
annual prizes has been already endowed, the 
contestants s’:omit schemes for the de- 
velopment of certain unoccupied land, and it 
is proposed that the department shall issue 
a quarterly journal. 
Almost simultaneously, 
far more 
ficial Register of 
represents the 


based 


School 


to 


there arrived, in 
garb, that part of the Of- 
Harvard University which 
department of Landscape 
Architecture. And we believe for the 
first time, there is included a course in the 
Principles of City Planning. It is to consist 
of lectures of collateral reading, conferences, 
and special reports on subjects of individual 


modest 


here, 


investigation. It is to be in charge of Pro- 
fessor Pray, chairman of the department, 


with occasional lectures by Professor Olm- 
sted. It is to treat in theory of the general 
field of City Planning, showing first certain 
of the more important causes that have de- 
termined the forms and arrangements of city 
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and 


chosen 


plans, from the study of specific ex- 
amples from different periods will 
try to deduce certain fundamental principles 
that will be of practical value. Then it 
apply these principles to some of the 
lems of the modern city. It 
the prospectus, to 


will 
prob 
will seek, says 
“develop the idea of the 
modern city as a living organism, the perfect 
efficiency of 
best functions.’”’ 
Thus light, 
and food; disposal of wastes; circulation and 


which demands attention to the 
service of many separate 


housing; provision of air, water 
transportation; open spaces for public recre- 
ation; architec- 
ture, and architecture in general will receive 
attention. So, too, will the details of street 
furnishing. During the year students will be 
required to present four special reports based 


civic centers; monumental 


upon original investigation of designated 
topics. 

In the October issue 

A HAPPY of the House Beautiful 

Magazine is described 

THOUGHT IN and illustrated a novel 

CONCRETE method of simplifying 

CONSTRUCTION the construction of 


residences of 

modest The 
method by this simplification is 
brought about is, so far as we are aware, a 
thought in non-combustible building of 
this class. In concrete work, especially for 
the smaller domestic structures, there have 
steadily appeared such insurmountable diffi 
culties as expensive forms, a lack of available 
expert labor and the necessity of a competent 


concrete 
size. 
which 


new 
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designer with a thorough of the 
material and of the engineering principles 
involved. To overcome any one of these ob- 
stacles would in itself appear a decided step 
in advance for concrete, and when one reads 
the article referred to looks at 
conviction is that 
method of simplifying the use of 
concrete in construction is indeed a step for- 


knowledge 


above 
the pictures, the 
the new 


and 
strong 


ward. 
A framework of piping is raised on the foun 


dations and braced at each floor by similar 


piping connected in the ordinary way. Wires 
are strung continuously in floors and walls 


depending for their spacing and weight upon 
the strength required. The 


floors is 


concrete for the 
cloth placed 
between the upper and lower tiers of the con- 
tinuously retain it until it 
The weight of the concrete causes 


then dumped on wire 


wound wires to 
hardens, 
the lower tiers of wires to stretch taut and 
thus insures an even surface to which 
cloth and plaster are attached 
nary way to form the ceiling. 


wire 
in the ordi- 
The walls are 
similarly laid up and plastered on wire cloth 
and the roof is applied in the same 
the floors. 


way as 


This construction 
the town of 


was used on a house in 
suburb of 
word and 
picture, but as to the cost of performing the 
labor not Its availability depends, 


of course, on its cost, 


Glencoe, Illinois, a 


Chicago. So much one is told by 


a word. 
which in the absence 
of accurate specifications and estimates can- 
not be determined. Howbeit, it is a happy 
thought in construction and may turn out a 
very valuable one 
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View from the Street. 
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Detail of Entrance. Floor Plans. 


RESIDENCE OF MISS L. D. LOVETT. 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia Robt. B. Cridland, Architect. 
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